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THE AMERICAN MuseuM oF Natural History was established in 1869, to 
promote the Natural Sciences, to diffuse a more general knowledge of these sciences 


among the people, and thus furnish both instruction and recreation. The Museum 
has now a library of over 40,000 volumes on Natural History, and in its halls 
are exhibited collections which, in many departments of Natural Science, are un- 
surpassed by those of any other museum in America. The material for research 


is, in many lines, likewise unexcelled. 

The Museum is in cordial codperation with nearly all simiiar institutions in the 
world, among which it has already attained high rank. As, however, it is depen- 
dent upon private subscriptions and dues from its members for carrying on its work, 
its progress in many departments will be hastened by an increase of membership. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Pay $10 a year and are each entitled to a Subscriber's Ticket, admitting 
two persons to the Museum on reserve days (Mondays and Tuesdays), 
and to all Receptions and Special Exhibitions, four course tickets for 
single admission to each lecture series, and one subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MuseuM JOURNAL. 


Give $100, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, five course tickets, 
and one subscription to THE AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 


Give $500, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, ten course tickets, 
and one subscription to THE AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 


PATRONS 


Give $1000, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, five Compli- 
mentary Season Tickets, ten course tickets, and one subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MuseuM JOURNAL. 


form of Bequest. 
I do hereby give and bequeath to ‘THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HiIs- 


Tory ” of the City of New York, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Toe Annuat Meerine of the 
Trustees of the American Museum 
of Natural History was held at 
the residence of the President on the 
evening of February 11, 1901; the 
following officers and committees 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Morris K. Jesup; First 
Vice-President, William E. Dodge ; 
Second Vice-President, Henry F. 
Osborn ; Zreasurer, Charles Lanier ; 
Assistant to the President, Hermon 
C. Bumpus ; Secretary and Assist- 
ant Treasurer, John H. Winser; 
Executive Committee, Morris K. Jes- 
up, Charles Lanier, William  E. 
Dodge, J. Hampden Robb, Anson 
W. Hard, H. O. Havemeyer, Fred- 
erick EK. Hyde, Percy R. Pyne; 
Auditing Committee, Anson W. 
Hard, Gustav E. Kissel, George G. 
Haven, The President , ex-officio ; 
Finance Committee, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Charles Lanier, D. O. 
Mills, D. Willis James, The Presi- 
dent ex-officio; Nominating Com- 
mittee, D. O. Mills, William E. 
Dodge, The President ex-officio. 

It was unanimously voted that the 
report of Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt on 
the Bement Collection of Minerals 
and the Tiffany Collection of Gems 
and Pearls be engrossed, and that a 
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copy be forwarded to the donor, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The work of installing these great 
collections in the exhibition halls is 


now going on, but will not be com- 
pleted before next fall. 
the collections are ready for inspec- 


As soon as 


tion, Museum members and the pub- 
lie will notified. Illustrated 
descriptions of these collections will 
then be published in this journal. 

The Trustees adopted resolutions 
of thanks to Mr. Andrew E. Doug. 
lass, who has presented to the 
Museum his valuable archzological 
collection. 

The Trustees also voted that the 
name of Andrew E. Douglass should 
be entered on the roll of Patrons of 
the Museum. 

To Messrs. B. T. Babbitt Hyde 
and Frederick E. Hyde, Jr., the Trus- 
tees extended their hearty thanks for 
the gift of several large collections 
illustrating the archeology and 
ethnology of the southwestern por- 
tions of the United States, and for 
the great assistance which they have 
given to the Department of Anthro- 
pology by their patronage in defray- 
ing the expenses of the archeological 
and ethnological expeditions which 
for the past five years have annually 
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added to scientific knowledge, and 
have provided the Museum with 
valuable material for exhibit and 
further research. 

In resolutions addressed to Mr. 
Fordham Morris the Trustees ac- 
cepted with grateful thanks the 
portrait of Audubon, the Naturalist, 
painted by his sons John and Victor 
Audubon, and directed that it be 
permanently placed in the reading 
room of the library. 

[Inasmuch as a number of me- 
mentos of the great naturalist are 
already exhibited in the Museum 
additional gifts illustrative of his life 
and work would now be of especial 
educational and value. 
Very desirable is a copy of the 
“elephant folio” edition of “The 
Birds of America” (1836). | 

Resolutions of thanks were also 
addressed to the Very Reverend 
Eugene A. Hoffman, D.D., LL.D., 
etc., who, as recorded in a previous 
number of this journal,* presented 
a representative collection of the but- 
terflies of North and South America 
and Asia, aggregating five thousand 
specimens. 


historic 


OrRBICULAR GRANITE FROM SweE- 
DEN AND Finianp.—In February 
the Department of Geology obtained 
by purchase a handsome slab four 
feet long by one foot wide of 


* Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1900, pp. 15, 16. 


orbicular granite from Kortfors, dis- 
trict of Orebro, Sweden. This 
granite, which is sometimes called 
a “pudding granite,” looks some- 
what like a conglomerate, but the 
round, black masses in it are not 
water-worn pebbles like those of a 
conglomerate ; they are segregations 
of black oxide of iron, with some 
black mica, and brown hornblende 
and a small amount of feldspar, 
which formed in and from the gen- 
eral mass of the rock while that was 
still ina molten condition. The dif- 
ferent layers or zones of these balls 
differ somewhat from one another 
in chemical composition. The slab 
has been placed temporarily on the 
top shelf of case S at the north end 
of the Geological Hall, where it may 
be readily compared with the two 
handsome blocks of somewhat simi- 
lar rock from Finland which are 
now in case A on the opposite side 
of the same hall. 

The orbicular granite from Fin- 
land, a photograph of which illus- 
trates this note, differs from that 
from Sweden in several points, the 
most immediately striking of which 
is that of the size of the balls. The 
globular masses in the Finland gran- 
ite are very much larger than those 
of the Swedish rock, several of them 
having a maximum diameter of eight 
and one-halfinches. In the Finnish 
rock the black material is nearly all 
black mica, while the light-colored 
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portion contains 
both quartz and 
feldspar. <A sec- 
ond glance at 
the photograph 
shows us. that 
these masses are 
not spherical in 
form, and it has 
been proven that 
they are ellip- 
soids of three 
dimensions. 
Another inspec- 
tion calls our at- 
tention to the 
fact that the 
outer rings of all 
the balls in this 
block are notcon- 
tinuous. This was 
caused by some change in the molten 
rock which raised its temperature 
again or in some other way caused 
the outer portions of these alréady 
solidified masses to be redissolved 
or melted off by the other part of 
the rock-mass. Another large block 
of Finnish granite, which stands 
near the one which was _ photo- 
graphed, differs from it in having 
the balls contain very much 
larger proportion of feldspar and 
quartz, the black mica being mostly 
confined to the outer rings. In 
both these Finnish specimens and 
in that from Sweden the minerals 
composing the concretions are ar- 


& 
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BLOCK OF ORBICULAR GRANITE FROM KANGASNIEMI, FINLAND. 


ranged with their longer crystal 
axes radiating from the centre like 
the spokes of a wheel, although the 
mica flakes are sometimes tangen- 
tial, while the minerals composing 
the rest of the rock have solidified 
without arranging themselves in 
any definite manner with reference 
to one another. 

Although orbicular granites and 
diorites are known from 
parts of the world, they are sufii- 
ciently rare to be of great interest to 
all students of rocks, and the three 
specimens to which this note refers 
form a noteworthy addition to the 
collection in the Geological Hall. 


E. O. H. 
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LECTURES, ILLUSTRATED BY 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS, TO BE 
GIVEN AT THE MUSEUM DUR- 
ING APRIL. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


(Lectures begin promptly at 8 p.m.) 


Tuesday, April 2d, Mr. Walter P. 
Terry —‘“ The Pan-American Exposi- 
tion.” 

Tuesday, April 9th, Mr. Peter Mac- 
Queen—“ The Philippines.” 

Tuesday, April 16th, Dr. John C, Bow- 
ker—“ Spain.” 

Tuesday, April 23d, Mr. Peter Mac- 
Queen—“ Campaigning in South Africa.” 

Tuesday, April 30th, Dr. James Rose- 
dale—* Life in Palestine.” 


Illustrated by songs and costumes. 


Recent AccEssIONS TO THE Dkr- 
PARTMENT OF MamMAts AND Birps. 
—Through an expedition to Kenai 
Peninsula by Mr. Andrew J. Stone 
in the interests of The American 
Museum of Natural History, the 
Museum has received some fine 
specimens of the Big Alaskan 
Moose, recently described as Alces 
gigas. ‘This animal is the largest 
known representative of the Deer 
tribe, and differs from the Moose of 
eastern Canada and Maine in its 
larger size and darker colors, but 
especially in the great development 
of its antlers, which are much larger 
than those of the eastern Moose. 
Mr. Stone also obtained specimens 
of two species of Bear and a head 
of a fine Caribou. 


Other recent accessions of note 
are a collection of mammals from 
Peru, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and fifty specimens and repre- 
senting some twenty-five species, of 
which quite a number proved new 
to science and others had been only 
recently described from specimens 
received at the British Museum. 
With this collection was also re- 
ceived a small collection of birds, 
which contained many species new 
to the Museum collection and sev- 
eral new to science. 

This and other small collections 
received from different parts of 
South America show that even the 
birds and mammals of this region 
are still very imperfectly known. 
It would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Museum if it could send 
a trained collector to the less known 
parts of South America. Not only 
is the Museum lacking in material 
from that continent, for exhibition 
and study, but recent experience 
shows there is a rich harvest in 
store for any enterprising institu- 
tion that will take advantage of 
it. 


Eient Hunprep Sprcimens of 
South American and Indian But- 
terflies, donated last year by the 
Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, have been 
mounted. 

Dean Hoffman has also author- 
ized the curator of the Department 
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of Entomology to purchase any 
specimens of North American But- 
terflies not already represented in 
the collection given by him to the 
Museum. 

Dr. F. C. Nicholas has presented 
two specimens of the rare Papilio 
homerus from Jamaica. 


In Vol. I, No. 3, p. 36 of this 
journal it was stated that “ the draw- 
ings and preparation of the plans 
for the new building” were “ finally 

assigned to Calvert Vaux . 7? 
— “that the design offered by Mr. 


Vaux was accepted.” This was 


IOI 


meant to refer only to the plan and 
not to the entire structure. We 
quote from the remarks of President 
Jesup made at the reception tend- 
ered by the Trustees, in commemor- 
ation of the opening of the new 
auditorium, Wednesday, October 
30, 1900: 


” it would not be right for me 


to close my remarks at this time with- 


out mentioning the architects who have 
planned, designed and constructed this 
hall. I refer to Messrs. Cady, Berg and 
See. These gentlemen have had the con- 
struction of these buildings from the very 


beginning: and by the magnificence, 
utility and beauty of the buildings you 
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are yourselves the best judges of the way 
in which they have performed their 
duties.” 


Tue Paper by Dr. Hrdlicka in 
Volume XII of the Museum ‘ Bul- 
letin’ entitled “Description of an 
ancient anomalous skeleton from 
the Valley of Mexico, with special 
reference to supernumerary and bi- 
cipital ribs in man,” has been trans- 
lated into Spanish by Professor A. 
L. Herrera of the National Museum 
of Mexico, and published in the 
Annals of that important institution. 
The material upon which the paper 
was based is one of the many valua- 
ble finds of the Hyde Southwestern 
Expeditions. 


Museum Ixiustratep LeEcrureEs 
on Paris. — Professor Bickmore’s 
lectures on the Paris Exposition are 
being splendidly supplemented by 
his new series on Paris. The Mus- 
eum system of visual instruction, 
which is now highly organized and 
efficient, has been developed in order 
to bring into contact with the great- 
ness and beauty of the world both 
the teachers and pupils of the public 
schools of New York State. In this 
latest series of lectures there are 
thrown on the great twenty five- 
foot screens over three hundred 
views of stereoscopic clearness and 
depth, illustrative of the most glor- 
ious city in all the world. 

Compared with these views ordi- 





nary photographic reproductions can 
only faintly suggest the charm of the 
reality. As one follows the well- 
planned lecture one begins to under. 
stand the mystery and nobility of the 
mediseval Notre Dame, as described 
by Victor Hugo, one appreciates bet- 
ter the courtyard at Fontainebleau 
where the Corsican took sad leave of 
his veterans of the Old Guard,—or 
the gallery of battles at Versailles, 
which shows him as the storm-king, 
in the vortex of Rivoli, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Friedland. The representa- 
tive view here reproduced shows the 
interior of the Museum of Zodlogy 
in the Jardin des Plantes. 


Tur ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND Z06- 
LOGICAL material secured incident- 
ally by Mr. Barnum Brown in the 
course of his search for fossil] mam- 
mals and birds in Patagonia has 
been transferred by the Depart- 
ment of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
which conducted the expedition, 
to the Departments of Anthropol- 
ogy and Invertebrate Zodlogy. The 
anthropological material illustrates, 
to some extent, the culture and 
physical characteristics of several 
rapidly diminishing tribes of Pata- 
gonia and Terra del Fuego, especi- 
ally the Tehuelches, who are noted 
for their height. 


Tue DeparTMENT oF ORNITHOL- 
ogy has yecently placed on exhibi- 
tion in the local Bird Hall a unique 
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INTERIOR OF THE MUSEUM OF ZOOLOGY IN THE JARDIN DES PLANTES. 


A representative view from the lectures on Paris. 


collection of photographs from na- 
ture, illustrating the nests, with 
eggs or young, of most of the 
species of birds which breed in 
the region about New York City. 
The negatives from which the 
photographs were taken were, with 
some exceptions, loaned for this 
purpose by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; this Department 
having, during the past four years, 
spared no efforts to secure the most 





desirable illustrative material of 
this kind. 

These photographs demonstrate 
very clearly the value of the cam- 
era in the study of birds in na- 
ture. Not only is it possible to 
photograph the nest with its sur- 
roundings, but by the exercise of 
much patience and ingenuity the 
adult bird may be photographed 
while on the nest. Pictures may 
also be made of the young birds, 
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From nature by E. G. Tabor. 


elected to the 
office of Presi- 
dent and Miss 
E. H. Lock- 
wood to that 
of Secretary- 
Treasurer,— 
and addresses 
by Hon. Charles 
R. Skinner, Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, 
William Dutch- 
er, and Frank 


M. Chapman. 


Mr. Skinner 

spoke of the 

‘Educational 

From negative in Dept. of Public Instruction. Val ue of Bird 


NEST AND EGGS OF GREEN HERON. 


showing their condition at various 
ages and development from day to 
day. 

Bird and nest photography is as 
yet in its infancy, but the camera 
has already proved of so great as- 
sistance to the ornithologist that the 
next few years will doubtless wit- 
ness a great advance in apparatus as 
well as in methods. F. M. C. 


Tue Firra Annuat MEErine or 
THE AupuBON Society of New York 
State was held in the large lecture 
hall of the Museum on March 8, 
1901. The President, Morris K. 
Jesup, presided. 

The exercises included the an- 
nual election,—Mr. Jesup being re- 


Study,’ which, 
with the study of the more com- 
mon forms of animal and plant 
life about us, he characterized as of 
more importance than the study, in 
a foreign tongue, of events which 
transpired 2000 years ago. He em- 
phasized especially the elevating, 
purifying influence of contact with 
nature, and heartily endorsed all 
educational work which would tend 
to give us a practical knowledge of 
creatures with which we might daily 
come in contact. 

Dr. Palmer, who is in charge of 
the enforcement of the Lacey Act, 
the federal law regulating the im- 
portation, transportation, and sale of 
animals, spoke of the necessity for 
laws designed to protect non-game 
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as well as game birds, and explained 
in detail the relation of the federal 
to state laws; the most important 
provision of the federal law mak- 
ing an animal subject to the laws 
of whatever State or Territory it 
chances to be in. 

Mr. Chapman reviewed the work 
of the Audubon Societies and com- 
mented on the remarkable results 
they had accomplished with very 
limited means. 

Mr. Dutcher exhibited a series of 
slides, made by himself, on the 
Maine coast during July, 1900, and 
showing certain of the larger col- 
onies of Herring Gulls which had 
been protected from the demands of 
feather hunters by wardens whose 
services Mr. Dutcher had secured 
by means of the Thayer Fund. 


AMONG THE 
ARCH £0LOGI- 
CAL SPECIMENS 
from a mound 
in St. Clare 
County, IIl., pre- 
sented by Mr. 
Bertrand Bell, a 
life member of 
the Museum, is 
the pottery ves- 
sel here figured ; 
which is of a 
well-known 
type, represent- 
ing a beaver. 


From nature by E. G. Tabor. 
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The beaver is indicated by the head 
with prominent incisor teeth, gnaw- 
ing a rounded stick, the ends of 
which are grasped by the paws ; the 
hind legs are on the sides of the ves- 
sel near the rim, the characteristic 
flat tail of the beaver forming a pro- 
jection opposite the head. The col- 
lection also contains a large number 
of fine flint implements, and five ear 
ornaments made of stone, covered 
with copper. 


Mr. Ernest VOoLk is now at the 
Museum arranging for exhibition the 
archeological material which he has 
found in the glacial deposits and in 
several Indian sites near Trenton, N. 
J. One of the many bits of pottery 
obtained from the Indian site on 


the lowlands near Trenton is here 





From negative in Dept. of Public Instruction, 


NEST AND YOUNG OF GREEN HERON. 
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figured. It is evident that a net 
was fitted over this vessel while the 
clay was still moist. Such specimens 
enable the archeologist to study the 
prehistoric fabrics of the eastern 
United States for comparison with 
those of living tribes. Thus, on this 
insignificant fragment of a broken 
pot, we have impressed the size of the 
mesh and of the twist of the cord and 
the sort of knot that was used. These 
features are well brought out in the 
impression made by the specimen in 
soft clay, as illustrated in the left- 
hand figure. As pointed out in a 
former note in this journal,* such 
fragmentary specimens are often of 
more evidential value than 
and beautiful objects. 


entire 


Mr. M. H. Savitte, in charge of 
the Museum explorations at Mitla 
in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, 
writes to Professor Putnam under 

* Vol. I, No. 3, p. 46. 


date of February 3, 1901, as fol- 
lows : 


“T have telegraphed to Mr. Jesup in- 
forming him of the discovery which I have 
just made of basement galleries under 
one of the largest edifices at Mitla. This 
is perhaps the most important discovery 
Mexico. I 


finished excavating the courtyard of the 


I have yet made in have 
quadrangle of the subterranean galleries 
(see Stevens’ work) and the work has 
been very successful from the scientific 
standpoint. Until 
knowledge of the substructures of Mitla 


now, we had _ no 
(see Bandelier’s work), and on account of 
the debris which filled the courtyard, the 
buildings have presented a flat dwarfed 
appearance placed on rude mounds. Now 
that the court of this group is cleared, 
the buildings are at last seen placed on 
substructures of the same height as the 
edifices, with platforms and sloping faced 
walls of stone beautifully laid and reached 
This 
court is absolutely square,—117 feet N. 
and W. The 
bases are in correct proportion to the size 
cleared the 
buildings appear elevated to their proper 


by graceful flights of stone steps. 


and S., and the same E. 


’ 


of the ‘palaces, and as 
I ’ 
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FRAGMENT OF POTTERY FROM AN ANCIENT INDIAN SITE NEAR TRENTON. 


height above the cement floor of the court. 
In several places where the lower steps 
have been injured, they had been re- 
paired with cement. 
ered with a thin coating of cement painted 


The base was cov- 


red, and the courtyard floor was also 
painted red, as well as the buildings 
themselves. The entrance to the cruci- 
form galleries is in the floor of the court 
at the point which I have marked in the 
photograph. I shall have a full series of 
views, later, of the court and different 
buildings, as well as flash-light views of 
It is about 
15 feet long and 45 feet from the end of 
The 
loor faces the west, sealed by a large 
stone which had been thrown there by 
the Spaniards ; but no vandalism had 
been committed, so that the chambers 
sre in a perfect state of preservation. 


the interior of the ‘ Tomb.’ 


one arm to the end of the other. 


The grecque panels show one new de- 





sign. The cross proper is nearly 9 feet 


in height. President Diaz has expressed 
his pleasure at the discovery in a tele- 


” 


gram to Batres. 


VOLUME XIII OF THE 
SEUM BULLETIN. 
(Continued, ) 


= RT. XVII.*— Cruci- 


MU- 


form Structures near 
Mitla. By M. H. Sa- 
ville. (Plates VIII- 


XVII and 8 text fig- 


ures. ) 
Although 


tion had been accomplished at the 


considerable explora- 


* Arts. XIII-XVI are here placed after Art. 
XVII. 
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ruined city of Mitla, in the State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, very little had 
been done toward excavating the 
structures underground, until the 
American Museum began the work 
which it has been carrying on un- 
der the terms of an agreement with 
the Republic of Mexico. This paper 
deals with only a single feature of 
the Mitla remains, namely the cruci- 
form structures or tombs of the 
ancient priests, which are by far the 
most elaborate and important burial 
chambers found in the New World, 
both in size and in beauty of stone 


Bulletin A. M. N. H., Vol. XIII, Pl. XI. 


work. Four of these are described 
and figured. 
patterns on some of the walls recall 
similar mosaic work on certain 
Mayan ruins in Yucatan. 

Art. XIIL—A New Species of 
Pleistocene Horse from the Staked 
Piains of Texas. By J. W. Gidley. 
(With 5 text figures.) 

The type of this species (Aguus 
scott?) was found in the Pleistocene 
Equus Beds of Texas. 
one of the last of the great line of 
native horses in America, the evolu- 
tion of which, from the small four- 


The curious mosaic 


This was 





A CRUCIFORM TOMB NEAR MITLA. 
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PALACE OF MITLA MENTIONED IN MR, SAVILLE’S LETTER SHOWING PRELIMINARY EXCAVATION IN THE PLAZA. 


toed Hyracothere onward, is so well 
illustrated in the Museum collec- 
tions. ‘This species was “an animal 
with a head about the size of a large 
draught-horse but with the height 
of body and weight of limbs of an 
ordinary western pony, witha length 
of body very similar to that of the 
zebra or quagga.” It is here com- 
pared by description and illustration 
with the Domestic Horse (/guus 
caballus). 

Art. XIV.—List of Birds col- 
lected in the District of Santa Marta, 
Colombia, by Mr. Herbert H. Smith. 
By J. A. Allen. As _ indicated 
previously (Art. VIII.), the region is 
peculiarly attractive as being almost 


wholly unworked 
The list includes 388 species, several 
The collee- 
tion was presented by Mr. Jesup. 

Art. X V.—Note on the Generic 
Names, Didelphis and Philander. 
By J. A. Allen. A critical analysis 
and untangling of the confusion in 
the use of names for the different 
varieties of the American Opos- 
sums. 

Art. XVI.—Description of New 
American Marsupials. By J. A. 
Allen. Nine new species and sub- 
species of opossums are recorded, 
based on specimens from South and 
Central America and on material 
already in the Museum. 


by zodlogists. 


being new to science. 
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Art. X ViII.—On Mammals col- 
lected in Southeastern Peru by Mr. 
H. H. Keays, with Descriptions of 
New Species. By J. A. Allen. 

Based on two small collections of 
mammals made near Lake Titicaca, 
at an altitude of about 6000 feet. 
The collections number only 18 
species but contain several not pre- 
viously described and others of 
special interest; among these are 
the web-footed Opossum Chironectes 
and a new species of the very rare 
rodent genus Dactylomys. 

Art. XIX.—Phylogeny of the 
Rhinoceroses of Europe. (Rhinoc- 
eros Contribution No. 5.) By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. (With 16 text 
figures. ) 

This paper deals with the numer- 
ous species of fossil Rhinoceroses of 
Europe; besides setting forth a 
hypothesis of descent it is a prelim- 
inary statement of very interesting 
results in the classification and com- 
parative anatomy of the different 
phyla or genealogical lines of this 
extensive and confusing 
which results were obtained by 
visits in 1898 and 1900 to all the 
principal museums of Europe. The 
study was undertaken preparatory to 
the writing of Part I] of the author’s 
memoir on the extinct Rhinoceroses 


group ; 


of America on account of the very 
close and puzzling relations between 
the types of the New and Old 
Worlds. The author makes con- 


stant use of his long investigations 
on the time-relations between the 
many geological horizons of the 
Tertiary or Age of Mammals in 
Europe and America; some new 
conceptions are worked out in the 
classification ; upwards of 25 species 
are described and assigned to their 
proper chronological and systematic 
position, and several new species 
are established; the fundamental 
idea being that the different known 
rhinoceros groups have not been 
the other but 
that they preserve their separate 
identity as far back as the known 


evolved one from 


geological record runs. 
Art. XX.—Oxryena and Patrio- 


felis restudied as Terrestrial Creo- 


donts. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
(Plates XVIII and XIX, and 4 text 
figures.) 

Two very interesting creodonts or 
primitive carnivores from the Lower 
and Middle Eocene period had 
been described by Dr. Wortman in 
previous volumes of the Bulletin. 
The slighter form, Oxryena, from 
the Lower Eocene, if not the direct 
ancestor, at least stood very close to 
the line of the stouter Patriofelis 
the Middle Eocene. The 
skeletons of both these forms, hav- 
ing been restudied with the results 
outlined below, are now remounted 


from 


and placed on exhibition; they are 
here figured in the plates, “ After 
a searching comparison he [Dr. 
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Wortman]| concluded that Patrio- 
felis was probably aquatic in habit 
and possibly ancestral to the modern 
Pinnipedia [aquatic Carnivora, ¢. ¢., 
Sea-bears, Walruses, Seals]. <A 
careful restudy of the entire evi- 
dence led the writer to the opposite 
conclusion that these were power- 
ful terrestrial or partly arboreal 
animals, analogous to the cats in 
habits of feeding.” In working out 
this conclusion a new method of de- 
termining the angulation of the foot 
bones is applied, much new light is 
thrown on the remarkable dentition, 
and a further analysis of the ana- 
tomical characters shows that the 
resemblances of these forms with 
the Pinnipedia do not indicate any 
direct relationship, but are a com- 
mon inheritance from a much older 
parent stock. 

Art. XXI.— Bilateral Division 
of the Parietal Bone in a Chimpan- 
zee; With a Special Reference to 
the Oblique Sutures in the Parietal. 
By Ales Hrdlicka. (With six text 
figures. ) 

The Chimpanzee “Chico,” form- 
erly exhibited in the Central Park 
Menagerie, the mounted skin of 
which at this 
Museum, was found to possess a 
skull with unique parietal sutures. 


can now be seen 


“The divisions of the parietal bones 


which the specimen presents are not 
only the first complete divisions of the 
parietal observed in a chimpanzee, but 


are also unique in character, no divisions 
of the same nature having been observed 
man, in 


before, either in apes, or in 


monkeys.” 


The three possible ways in which 
such a suture can have arisen are 
discussed with reference to similar 
cranial variations in the higher apes, 
in human embryos and in adults. 

Art. XXII.—A Study of the 
Sturnella. By Frank M. 
(With six text figures.) 
Meadowlark 
South America to 

Saskatchewan 


Genus 
Chapman. 
The 
northern 
Plains of 
cludes forms, one 
of which is dark, the other light 
The Sturnella 
magna, has a very wide distribu- 


from 
the 
and in- 


ranges 


two types or 


in color. former, 
tion and varies considerably in color 
and size, giving rise to local races, 
which with 
their The second form, 


are here enumerated 
ranges. 
Sturnella magna neglecta, is subject 
to comparatively little variation ; it 
is smaller and lighter in color than 
magna. The relationships of the 
two forms to each other have long 
constituted one of the leading prob- 
lems in the classification of North 
American Birds, and its solution is 
the object of the present paper; the 
greatly increased collections from 
previously unrepresented areas now 
giving the investigator opportuni- 
ties which have before been lack- 
ing. After settling the character- 
istics of the different races of these 
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two forms, the author approaches 
the subject of their relationships by 
an examination of specimens from 
the area where their ranges come 
together. A small part of the con- 
clusions suggested by the present 
material is thus expressed : 


“ Assuming that the Meadowlarks origi- 
nated in the humid tropics, we have as 
the ancestral form a dark bird, which, 
spreading northward along the coast and 
over the Mexican table-lands, retained 
The 
neglecta type originated, therefore, in 
arid portions of the table-lands of Mex- 
ico, where its range is bounded on the 
south by the humid valley of Mex- 
ico. ” 


its dark colors in humid regions. 


W. K. G. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued. ) 


HE mineral collection, 
which assumed defi- 
nite form with the 
purchase of the Bai- 
ley Collection in 1874, 
was first stored at the Arsenal, 
and finally transferred to the Geo- 
logical Hall of the present building 
in 1882. Its attractive features: 
the beauty of crystalline outlines, 
the variety of coloring, and the 
numerous combinations of species, 
besides some partial economic and 





industrial aspects involved in it,— 
made it a cynosure of visitors in 
the midst of its less brilliant sur- 
roundings. Through many gifts and 
constant purchases, it has expanded 
much beyond its first limits. 

Three significant incidents in its 
history, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jesup, have been the munificent 
donation by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan of the Tiffany Gem Collection, 
the donation by the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co. of Arizona, 
of the incomparable suite of velvet 
Malachites and Azurites and copper 
ores, and the increase and general 
improvement through the purchase 
of the Spang Collection in 1891. 
All these events in the history of 
the collection and its growth formed 
a natural preparation for the sud- 
den and most remarkable transform- 
ation in its character through the 
acquisition of the Bement Collee- 
tion, another of Mr. Morgan’s great 
gifts. This last accession is so ex- 
traordinary that little more than the 
record, in this history, of its present 
possession by the Museum need be 
made. In addition to this accession 
the Museum received in 1900 the 
second great gem collection pre- 
pared by Tiffany & Co. This also 
was donated by Mr. Morgan. A 
careful survey of the character and 
contents of both these new collec- 
tions will be offered later under a 
separate title. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL HALL AS IT APPEARED IN 1895. 


The conchological section of the 
Department of Geology was ini- 
tially represented by the Jay (Wolfe 
Memorial) collection of shells. This 
was more than doubled by the pur- 
chase in 1893 of the famous Haines 
cabinet, and by the donation of the 
Crooke collection of land _ shells. 
The addition of this enormous mass 
of new material has reopened the 
labors of assimilation and catalogu- 
ing, by no means as yet completed. 

It seemed fitting that the desti- 
nation of the magnificent cabinet of 
shells of Mr. Haines should be in 
the Museum which his zeal and inde- 


fatigable attention has so greatly 
assisted. This addition 
tainly raised the quality and scope 
of the shell cabinet almost beyond 
computation. 


has cer- 


To-day the speci- 
mens number over 100,000, embrac- 
ing more than 15,000 species. 

D. Jackson Steward in 1890 pre- 
sented his private cabinet of shells. 
They had been selected with ref- 
erence to their beauty; Mr. Stew- 
ard’s love of color and his very 
just appreciation of perfection in a 
specimen led him to prize esthetic 
rather than scientific features. The 
collection is kept separate from the 
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main collection, and it is hoped to 
develop from it an illustration of 
the Lamarckian system of nomen- 
clature. 

The collection of univalves, ma- 
rine and land, to which there have 
lately been added the lamelli- 
branchs, as now installed on the 
fifth floor of the central south build- 
ing presents a very attractive and 
almost brilliant display of color and 
form. The system adopted, while 
not an elastic one, has the merit, in 
popular appreciation, of beauty and 
distinction. 

The section of Invertebrate Zo- 
ology, in the Department of Ge- 
ology, except in regard to shells, 
developed slowly through the first 
years of the Museum’s life, and is 
yet most imperfectly formed. Nat- 
urally gifts of corals, crabs, lobsters, 
sponges, and sea-urchins would very 
quickly find their way to a museum 
of natural history, and before the 
Museum collection left the Arsenal 
the Medary corals from Florida 
were purchased. But the founda- 
tion of the present exhibit was laid 
in a collection of corals presented 
by Mr. Perey R. Pyne, a beautiful 
gift of one hundred and twenty- 
five specimens, from Florida and 
the Pacific Ocean. When upon the 
death of Dr. Holder this collection 
and the miscellaneous material asso- 
ciated with it came under the con- 


trol of Professor Whitfield, the 


latter secured some room for it, and 
a sort of provisional installation. 
Professor Whitfield added exten- 
sively to it by purchase and _ collee- 
tion during his trips in the Bahamas 
and to the Bermudas, and to his 
zeal the superb examples of Jad/re- 
pora palmata and Orbicella stellaris 
are due. 

A very important addition was 
made by Mr. William E. Dodge in 
1898, in a gift of exquisitely pre- 
pared specimens of marine life from 
the Zodlogical Station at Naples, 
secured there by Dr. E. O. Hovey. 
These beautiful objects, the flowers 
of the animal world, were received in 
glass jars, and formed a suggestion 
of the almost boundless possibilities 
in beauty and instruction that this 
department may eventually realize. 

The wonderful variety of the hy- 
drozoans and actinozoans, embracing 
the medusas, acalephs, jelly-fishes, 
sea-anemones, and sea-pens, with all 
the added wonders of the sea worms, 
tunicates, molluscs, and crustaceans, 
reveal to the mind a field of museum 
exploration almost inexhaustible. 
This field, now under the care of a 
separate department, remains to be 
appropriated. 

Three departments have practi- 
cally arisen under the administratioi 
of Mr. Jesup: that of Entomol! 
ogy, Vertebrate Palzeontology, and 


> 


Archeology and Ethnology. 
Among the first interests of tli 
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Museum was that in insects, when 
Baron R. Osten Sacken, Coleman T. 
Robinson, and R. A. Witthaus, Jr., 
became donors of large collections 
which were afterwards enlarged by 
gifts from Lord Walsingham; but 
the misfortunes of pest invasions 
had seriously impaired the value of 
these, and, until Mr. Beutenmiiller’s 
appointment as Curator of Ento- 
mology in 1889, the collection of 
insects, while of interest and not 
inconsiderable in numbers, 
abortive and rudimentary. 


was 


Mr. Jesup felt an especial interest 
in the stability and advance of this 
department, as its close connection, 
in its economic aspects, with the 
Department of Forestry and the 
Jesup Collection of Woods was un- 
mistakable. At the. meeting of the 
Executive Committee (February 8, 
1899) it was resolved: “That in the 
opinion of this Committee it is very 
important for the proper develop- 
ment of the Museum that it should 
include a Department of Entomol- 
ogy and that such a department be, 
and is hereby established.” 

In accordance with this resolution 
Mr. William Beutenmiller was made 
Curator, and since his instalment 
the additions by purchase, by re- 
markable gifts, and by his own 
activity have given it an enviable 
veputation., 

L. P. Graracap. 


(To be Continued, ) 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERI.- 
CAN MUSEUM OF NAT. 
URAL HISTORY. 


I.—ANTHROPOLOGICAL SERIES. 


EFORE reviewing in 
outline this series of 
anthropological con- 

tributions it will be 

of advantage to touch 
upon the principal expeditions and 
explorations maintained by the Mu- 
seum, which furnish the collections 
and data treated of in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
and in the ‘ Bulletin.’ 
and aim of these undertakings are 
partially indicated by the great col- 





The scope 


lections, illustrative of the laws gov- 
erning the growth of human culture, 
that are resulting from them. 

The Jesup Nortn Paciric Expr- 
DITION was organized for the investi- 
gation of the tribes, present and 
past, of the whole coast region of 
the North Pacific Ocean. Part of 
the vast quantity of material already 
brought together from this expedi- 
tion is displayed in the ethnologi- 
eal halls, forming an exhibit of the 
highest educational and_ technical 
value. The culture and_ physical 
characteristicsof the tribes of Alaska 
and British Columbia as thus far in- 
vestigated by the Expedition has 
been the subject of eight mono- 
graphs in the ‘Memoirs,’ and of a 
serial ‘Ethnographical Album,’ of 
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which Part I, containing twenty- 
eight plates, was issued last year. 

The ResearcuEs oN THE Nortu 
American Inprans have as a special 
object the description and interpre- 
tation of the vanishing customs both 
of the Indians of the Plains and of 
several important, rapidly diminish- 
ing tribes of California and Wash- 
ington. Recent volumes of the 
‘Bulletin’ have contained some of 
the first fruits of this work. 

The Hype Soutnwestern ExXpr- 
DITION carries similar methods and 
aims into the region of the Pueblo 
tribes and cliff-dwellings, where it is 
conducting a general archeological 
and anthropometric survey. 

The Mexican and CENTRAL 
American ExPpEpITIoNs are pouring 
into the Museum halls a great 
stream of material for exhibition and 
research, which is contributing to 
the solution of many fascinating 
problems presented by the ancient 
civilizations of Mexico and Central 
America, <A part of the work done 
in Mexico is represented by Dr. 
Lumholtz’s memoir on the ‘Symbol- 
ism of the MHuichol Indians,’ 
which is elsewhere treated in this 
number. 

The Peruvian Expepirion: The 
extensive collections made by Dr. 
Bandelier in Peru and Bolivia illus- 
trate the highest stage of civilization 
attained in prehistoric time in South 
America. 





Bearing in mind this partial enu- 
meration of the mainsprings of 
American Museum studies in An- 
thropology we may take up in turn 
the different Memoirs. 

Anthropology I, Part I—Facial 
Paintings of the Indians of North- 
ern British Columbia. By Franz 
Boas. 24 pp., 4to., Pll. I-VI. 

This paper is the first of the 
series on the Jesup Expedition- 
The introduction gives an exposi- 
tion of the main purposes of the 
expedition, which is of such impor- 
tance and interest as to warrant our 
quoting it at some length. 


* Anthropology has reached that point 
of development where the careful investi- 
gation of facts shakes our firm belief in 
the far-reaching theories that have been 
built up. The complexity of each phe- 
nomenon dawns on our minds, and makes 
us desirous of proceeding more cau- 
tiously. Heretofore we have seen the 
features common to all human thought. 
Now we begin to see their differences. 
We recognize that these are no less im- 
portant than their similarities, and the 
value of detailed studies becomes ap- 
parent. Our aim has not changed, but 
our method must change. We are still 
searching for the laws that govern the 
growth of human culture, of human 
thought ; but we recognize the fact that 
before we seek for what is common to all 
culture, we must analyze each culture by 
careful and exact methods, as the geolo- 
gist analyzes the succession and order of 
deposits, as the biologist examines the 
forms of living matter. We see that tl: 
growth of human culture manifests itsel 
in the growth of each special culture. 
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Thus we have come to understand that 
before we can build up the theory of the 
growth of all human culture, we must 
know the growth of cultures that we find 
here and there among the most primitive 
tribes of the Arctic, of the deserts of 
Australia, and of the impenetrable forests 
of South America; and the progress of 
the civilization of antiquity and of our 
own times. We must, so far as we can, 
reconstruct the actual history of man- 
kind, before we can hope to discover the 
laws underlying that history. 

“These thoughts underlie the concep- 
tion of the Jesup North Pacific Expe- 
dition. 
the history of man in a well-defined area, 


Its aim is the investigation of 


in which problems of great importance 
await solution. The expedition has for 
its object the investigation of the tribes, 
present and past, of the coasts of the 
North Pacific Ocean, beginning at the 
Amoor River in Asia, and extending 
northeastward to thence 
southeastward along the American coast 
as far as Columbia River. 

“The peculiar interest that attaches 
to this region is founded on the fact 
that here the Old World and the New 


come into close contact. 


Bering Sea, 


The geographi- 
cal conditions favor migration along the 
coast line, and exchange of culture. Have 
such migrations, has such exchange of 
culture, taken place ? This question is of 
great interest theoretically. 
can continent is widely separated from 
the land area of the Old World, so that 
the geographical conditions are in favor 
of the presumption that in the New 
World culture developed uninfluenced by 
causes acting in the Old World. Through- 
out the Old World have 
brought the peoples of the most distant 


The Ameri- 


migrations 


‘areas into hostile or peaceful contact, so 
that there is hardly a tribe that might be 


considered as uninfluenced by others. If 
the development of culture in the New 
World has been quite independent of the 
advances made in the Old World, its cul- 
ture will be of the greatest value for pur- 


poses of comparison. Therefore it is 
necessary to investigate with thorough- 
ness all possible lines and areas of contact, 
and among these the North Pacific coast 


is probably the most important.” 


The author then goes on to ex- 
plain that while the general charac- 
teristics of the native American race 
are fairly uniform, a number of dis- 
tinct and relatively little-varying 
types have developed, differing in 
color, in form of head, and in pro- 
portions of the body; this implies a 
long period of occupancy of our 
continent and a long development 
of distinct lines of growth in cul- 
ture. Later on came a mixture of 
blood and cultural achievements, 
and there is much evidence for be- 
lieving that the tribes of the North 
Pacific Coast have passed through 
a long and varied history. 

The author continues: 

“The types of man which we find on 
the North Pacific Coast of 
while distinctly American, show a great 
affinity to North Asiatic forms ; and the 
question arises, whether this affinity is 


America, 


due to mixture, to migration, or to gradual 
differentiation. 
shows many traits that suggest a com- 


The culture of the area 


mon origin, while others indicate diverse 
lines of development.” 
“ What 


each other, and particularly what influence 


relation these tribes bear to 
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the inhabitants of one continent may 
have exerted on those of the other, are 
problems of great magnitude. Their so- 
lution must be attempted by a careful 
study of the natives of the coast, past 
and present, with a view of discover- 
ing so much of their history as may be 


possible.” 


The introduction is followed by 
a sketch map of British Columbia, 
showing the field of operation of 
the expedition in 1897, and by an 
account of the work accomplished 
in that year. The special subject of 
the paper, namely, the Facial Paint- 
ings of the Indians of British 
Columbia, is then introduced. 


“The art of the Indians of northern 
British Columbia shows a peculiar devel- 
opment, that has for a long time attracted 
the attention of investigators. While 
among most primitive people we find a 
tendency to the development of geomet- 
ric designs, the Indians of northern Brit- 
ish Columbia use for decorative purposes 
almost exclusively animal motives. The 
animal forms are highly conventional- 
ized, and may be recognized by a number 
of symbols characteristic of the various 
animals that the artists try to represent. 
The Indians have adopted a_ peculiar 
method of adapting the animal form to 
the decorative field. There is no en- 
deavor to represent the form by means of 
perspective, but the attempt is made to 
adapt the form as nearly as possible to 
the decorative field by means of distor- 
tion and dissection. ‘The more clever an 
artist is in designing methods of distortion 
and dissection which fill the decorative 
field and bring into view all the im- 
portant parts of the animal body, the 
greater is his success. It will be seen, 


therefore, that the greater the differ- 
ence between the form of the decor- 
ative field and the form of the animal 
to be represented, the greater will be 
the difficulty of adaptation. When an 
animal is to be represented on a bracelet, 
it is shown as though it were cut from 
head to tail, and as though the arm were 
pushed through the opening, the whole 
animal thus surrounding the wrist. The 
same method is followed in the decora- 
tion of dishes, where the sides of the ani- 
mal are shown on the sides of the dish, 
while the opening of the dish represents 
the back of the animal, its bottom the 
lower side of the animal. When the ani- 
mal form is to be shown on flat surfaces, 
the body is generally represented as split 
in two, and spread in both directions, so 
that it appears like two profiles placed 
side by side. 





DESIGN REPRESENTING A BEAR. 
The body is represented as split in two and spread out flat. 
Bulletin A. M. N. H., Art. X, p. 149, fig. 44. 


“The peculiarities of the conventional- 
ism of these tribes appear most clearly 
where the difficulty of adaptation of th« 
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subject to the decorative field is greatest. 
I concluded, therefore, that if I could ob- 
tain a series of representations on very 
difficult surfaces, the principles of con- 
ventionalism would appear most clearly. 
No surface seems to be more difficult to 
treat, and to adapt to animal forms, than 
the human face. For this reason I re- 
solved to make a collection of facial paint- 
ings such as are used by the Indians when 
adorning themselves for festive dances. 

“Thesubjectsthat are used for this pur- 
pose are largely the crests of the various 
families. These are laid on in black, red, 
blue, and green ; the colors being mixed 
with grease, and put on with the fingers, 
with brushes, or by means of wooden 
stamps cut out for this purpose.” 


The collection which is discussed 
in the present paper was obtained 
from a Haida chief, one of the most 
famous artists of the tribe. 

The author concludes as follows: 


“The explanations given here show that 
while a considerable series of facial paint- 
ings are no more conventionalized than 
the paintings found on other objects, the 
intricacy of the decorative field has led 
the Indians to develop geometrical de- 
signs, although no other cases are known 
in which such designs are applied by 
ihese tribes to symbolize animal forms, 
It is of importance to note that the same 
decorations may symbolize a variety of 
objects. Thus the design for the whale’s 
eve, and that for the after-image of the 
sun, are identical. 
and the evening sky, are expressed by the 


The head of the eagle, 
sume painting. The ribs of the bear, 

e rock-slide, and the stratus cloud are 
s» much alike, that, without a statement 
ou the part of the Indians, it would be 


iupossible to know what ismeant. The 


collection is of theoretical interest mainly 
because it shows that the difficulty of 
adapting the subject of decoration to the 


decorative field has been a most power- 
ful element in substituting geometrical 
forms for less conventional designs, and 
in showing a series of important transi- 


” 


tional forms. 


Anthropology I, Part I1—The 
Mythology of the Bella Coola In- 
dians. By Franz Boas. Pp. 25-128, 
Pll. VII-XIL The Bella Coola are 
a small tribe inhabiting the coast of 
British Columbia, in about latitude 
52° north, as shown on the accom- 
panying map. The nearest tribes 
are the Carrier and Chileotin to the 
east and southeast, the Tsimshian to 
the northwest, and the Kwakiutl to 
the southeast. The language spoken 
by the tribe belongs to the Salishan 
family, more particularly to the 
group of dialects spoken along the 
coast of Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia. The great simi- 
larity between the Bella Coola and 
the other Coast Salishan tribes leads 
the author to assume that at one 
time the tribes speaking these dia- 
lects inhabited 
At the present time the Bella 
Coola are separated from the other 
tribes speaking Salishan languages 
by aconsiderable stretch of country, 
which is inhabited by tribes of 
Athapascan and Kwakiutl lineage. 

The Bella Coola have developed 
a complex mythology, which is well 


contiguous areas. 
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MODELS ILLUSTRATING HEADS AND FACIAL PAINTINGS. 


Designs illustrate (1) Ribs of the Bear ; (2) The Halibut; (3) Holes made in tree by Woodpecker. 


illustrated by the collections made 
by the author in the course of his 
investigations for the Jesup Expe- 
dition. 


“All the collections which have been 
made heretofore do not bring out clearly 
the principal characteristic of the myth- 
ology of the Bella Coola. The tribes of 
the North Pacific coast consider the Sun 
as the most important deity, but at the 
same time they believe in a great many 
For this 
reason their whole mythology is very un- 
The Bella Coola, on the 
other hand, have developed a peculiar 


beings of supernatural power. 
systematic. 


mythology, in which a number of super- 
natural beings have been co-ordinated. 
A system has been evolved which justi- 
fies our terming the supernatural beings 
‘deities.’ The general features of this 
system are as follows : — 


there 
The 


middle one is our own world, the earth. 


“The Beila Coola believe that 
are five worlds, one above another. 


Above it are spanned two heavens, while 
below it there aretwo underworlds. In the 
upper heaven resides the supreme deity, 
a woman who interferes comparatively 
little with the fates of mankind. In the 
centre of the lower heaven, that is, in the 
zenith, stands the house of the gods, in 
which reside the Sun [Senx] and all the 
other deities. Our own earth is an island 
The underworld 
is inhabited by the ghosts, who are at lib- 
erty to return to heaven, whence they 


swimming in the ocean. 


may be sent down again to our earth. 
The ghosts who die a second death sink 
to the lowest world, from which there is 
no return.” 


The master of the house of the 
gods (‘House of the Myths’) is 
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SKETCH MAP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, SHOWING THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS OF THE JESUP NORTH PACIFIC 
EXPEDITION IN 1897, AND THE LOCATION OF THE HAIDA, BELLA COOLA, KWAKIUTL, COAST SALISH, 
AND OTHER TRIBES. 


Mem. Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. II, Anthropology I. 


Senx, the Sun, who is also called 
‘Our Father’ and ‘The Sacred 
One.’ It seems that he is the only 
deity to whom the Bella Coola pray. 
There is a second deity in the House 
of the Myths of equal importance 
with Senx. A number of inferior 


The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 


(Opposite page 7.) 


deities live there who have particu- 
lar charge of the religious winter 
ceremonial; this is called ‘ kusiut’ 
and is of the greatest importance 
for an understanding of the social 
life and mythology of the Bella 
Coola; it corresponds to a similar 
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FIG, 2. 


ceremony of the Kwakiutl, from 
which tribe the Bella Coola doubt- 
less adopted it. The ceremonials 
performed during the kusiut are 
mostly dramatic representations of 
the myths referring to the various 
deities, and to the part played by 
them in the initiation of members of 
various clans into the “ Cannibal” 
and other secret societies. Other 
deities are more immediately con- 
cerned with the affairs of the 
world; a great many more, such as 
the spirit that protects the moun- 
tain-goat hunter, the being that 
causes the tides by swallowing the 





MASK REPRESENTING THE SUN GOD. 


ocean twice a day, the Thunder-bird, 
are perfectly well defined individu- 
ally, but difficult to characterize in a 


single sentence. Masks represent- 
ing the deities are used in the cere- 
monials. 

All these deities and correspond- 
ing traditions are common to the 
mythology of the whole tribe, and 
are tolerably consistent in character. 
In addition to these, however, there 
is a group of very contradictory 
and conflicting traditions that were 
developed as clan traditions by the 
twenty - nine village communities 
into which the Bella Coola were 
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FIG. 3. 





DOUBLE MASK REPRESENTING THE GUARDIAN OF THE HOUSE OF THE MYTHS. 


(Opened, closed, and profile of outer mask.) 


divided, and jealously guarded as 


secrets by each clan. After analyz- 
ing them the author concludes : 


“Although a considerable amount of 
contradiction is inherent in all the myth- 
ologies of the north Pacific coast, they 
nowhere reach such a degree as among the 
Bella Coola ; andI presume the fact that 
the traditions are kept secret by the va- 
rious families accounts for this curious 
condition.” [Pp. 125-126. ] 


There are also a number of tra- 
ditions which furnish important 


points of view for an investigation 
of the origin of the mythology of 
the whole tribe. 

The author's analysis of the social 
organization, traditions, and linguis- 
tic peculiarities of the Bella Coola, 
shows that they are closely related 
to the Coast Salish tribes, and at the 
time of their emigration from ‘that 
region must have resembled their 
congeners in general culture. At 
the present time a striking differ- 
ence in the laws of intermarriage of 
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these tribes is that while among the 
southern Coast Salish there is a 
tendency to exogamy, the Bella 
Coola have developed a system of 
endogamy. 


“The question then arises, How did the 
peculiar endogamic system and the re- 
markable mythology of the Bella Coola 
originate from the much simpler forms 
that we find among the Coast Salish ?” 


The author answers this question 
as follows, 


“One of the most remarkable features 
in the inner life of the tribes of the 
northern coast of British Columbia is the 
great importance of the clan legend, 
which is considered one of the most valu- 
able properties of each clan or family. It 
is carefully guarded in the same way as 
material property, and an attempt on the 
part of a person not a member of the clan 
to tell the tradition as his own is consid- 
ered one of the gravest offences against 
property rights. The possession of a clan 
tradition is felt by the Indian to be one 
of his most important prerogatives. 
When, therefore, the Bella Coola settled 
on Bella Coola River, and were thrown 
into contact with the northern Coast 
tribes [especially the Kwakiutl], the lack 
of a well-developed clan tradition must 
have been felt as a serious drawback. It 
seems very likely that the jealousy with 
which the ownership of a clan tradition 
was guarded by the Coast tribes was very 
early introduced among the Bella Coola.” 


But at that time, since the social 
organization of the Bella Coola was 
very probably similar to that of the 
Coast Salish, a child was supposed 


to belong to the families of both 
parents, and had the right to use the 
traditions of either family ; conse- 
quently in the course of a few gen- 
erations the traditions acquired by 
each family would have spread 
practically over the whole tribe. 
The only probable way in which 
this unwelcome spread of clan tradi- 
tions over the whole tribe could be 
prevented was by confining mar- 
riages to members of the same clan 
(endogamy). In the words of the 
author, 


“The curious social system of the Bella 
Coola developed through the influence 
of the customs of the Coast tribes upon 
unit of the Salish vil- 

The possession of clan 


the loose social 
lage community. 
traditions was felt as a great advantage, 
and consequently the desire developed 
to possess clan traditions. These were 
acquired partly by intermarriage with the 
Coast tribes, as is shown by the fact that 
many of these traditions are borrowed 
from these tribes, partly by independent 
invention. The desire to guard the tradi- 
tions which were once acquired led to the 
development of endogamic institutions, in 
order to prevent the spread of the tradi- 
tions over the whole tribe.” 


The final conclusions of the au- 
thor are particularly instructive. 


“ Notwithstanding the numerous con- 
tradictions contained in family legends, 
the conception of the world and the 
functions of the various deities are so 
well defined that we must consider th« 
mythology of this tribe vastly superior 
to that of the neighboring tribes. Whil: 
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the latter believe in a great many spirits 
which are not co-ordinated, we have here 
a system of deities. The existence of a 
systematic mythology among the Bella 
Coola proves that under favorable condi- 
tions the advance from the lower forms 
of beliefs to higher forms may be a very 
rapid one. 


“Our analysis shows that this system 
cannot be considered as an importation, 
but that it probably developed among the 
Bella Coola themselves. After they re- 
moved to their new home, a mass of 
foreign ideas had come into their posses- 
sion through contact with their new 
neighbors. While these new ideas were 
being remodelled and assimilated, they 
stimulated the minds of the people, or of a 
few members of the tribe, who were thus 
led to the formation of an elaborate con- 
cept of the world. The concept which 
they have developed agrees in all its main 
features with those created by men of 
The mind 
of the Bella Coola philosopher, operating 


other zones and of other races. 


with the class of knowledge common to 
the earlier strata of culture, has reached 
conclusions similar to those that have been 
formed by man the world over, when 
operating with the same class of knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, the Bella Coola 
has also adopted ready-made the thoughts 
of his neighbors, and has adapted them to 
his environment. 


“Our inquiry shows that safe conclu- 
sions can be derived only by a careful 
analysis of the whole culture. The 
growth of the myths of the Bella Coola 
can be understood only when we consider 
the culture of the tribe as a whole. And 
so it is with other phenomena, All traits 
of culture can be fully understood only in 


connection with the whole culture of a 
tribe. When we confine ourselves to 
comparing isolated traits of culture, we 
open the door to misinterpretations with- 
out number.” 

W. K. G. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL COL. 
LECTIONS FROM NORTH. 
ERN MEXICO. 


Sa N THE ground floor of 


Aik) the West Wing of the 
ale SAT Museum have recent- 
é ly been arranged the 
collections obtained 
by Dr. Carl Lumholtz during his 
three expeditions to Mexico, under- 
taken under the auspices of the 
Museum. ‘These expeditions ex- 
tended over the period from 1890 
to 1898. Dr. Lumholtz visited the 
tribes in parts of northwestern 
Mexico which up to the present 
time are difficult of access. During 
the first years he spent much time 
among the Tarahumare and Tepe- 
huane; but his principal work was 
done among the Huichol Indians, 
who inhabit a mountainous region 
in the State of Jalisco. The tribes 
of this area are of very considerable 
interest, because they have pre- 
served their ancient customs and 
beliefs comparatively uninfluenced 
by contact with the Spaniards. The 
country of the Huichol was con- 
quered by the Spaniards during the 
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seventeenth century, but mission- 
aries did not gain influence among 
them until much later. The whole 
tribe of the Huichol numbers about 
four thousand souls. They live in 
small villages, but spend the greater 
part of the year on their ranches, 
where they raise corn, beans, and 
squashes. They dress in garments 
of their own manufacture, decorated 
with elaborate and artistic designs. 

Dr. Lumholtz’s collections among 
these tribes not only cover the 
whole range of their industries, but 
illustrate in a most exhaustive man- 
ner the beliefs and ceremonials of 
the people. Their country is com- 


paratively arid, and their food- 
supply depends largely upon the 
regularity of the periodical rainfall. 


For this reason most of their cere- 
monies are intended to propitiate 
the gods of rain, and all the objects 
they use in their ceremonial worship 
are covered with symbols indicating 
rain. Most of their gods have con- 
trol over clouds and rain. In each 
village there is a large temple, and 
around the temple stand a number 
of small houses sacred to the vari- 
ous deities. In these are deposited 
the offerings made by the people. 
Woven shields are sacrificed as 
prayers for health and good luck. 
These bear designs of the symbols 
of the deities to whom they are 
offered. On others are shown the 
animals sacred to the deity and a 


pictorial representation of the ob- 
ject of the prayer. A man who 
prays for the health of his wife 
will make an offering on which the 
figure of a woman is represented 
in weaving or painting. When he 
prays for the welfare of his herds, 
figures of cattle or sheep are repre- 
sented on his offering, A woman 
who prays for skill in any kind of 
handiwork sacrifices a sample of it. 
No offering is made more frequently 
than that of arrows, which convey 
the idea that the arrow is to take 
the prayer to the deity. For this 
reason a symbol of the prayer is 
attached to the arrow. The arrow 
is frequently stuck into the thatched 
roof of the temple, and is supposed 
to take its course towards the deity, 
carrying the wishes of the suppli- 
cant. In the temples are also found 
chairs in which the god is supposed 
to sit. Symbols of prayers are 
often attached to their seats, where 
they will at once attract the atten- 
tion of the deity. 

The Huichol do not subsist on 
the products of the soil alone, but 
they are also hunters, the deer being 
the principal game. A number of 
deities preside over the deer-hunt. 
The people believe that there is a 
god of the deer in each quarter of 
the world, and to him they pray for 
success in hunting. After the first 
deer of the season is killed, a great 
feast is celebrated, during whic) 
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the Indians partake of mescal, an 
intoxicating beverage made of a 
particular kind of cactus. This 
plant plays a very important part 
in the ceremonials of the Huichol. 
It does not grow in their own 
country, and every year they un- 
dertake a long pilgrimage for the 
purpose of gathering it. This pil- 
grimage is connected with import- 
ant ceremonies. A certain ritual is 
prescribed for it, and the travellers 
are sent out in sacred procession. 
The most interesting industry of 
the people is weaving. The women 





and 


make 


belts, 
pouches, one of which is represented 
in the accompanying cut, of cot- 


hair - ribbons, 


The ribbons and 
sashes are ornamented with most 
beautiful designs, all of which have 
a symbolic meaning. The designs 
are often so much conventionalized 


ton and wool. 


that it is difficult to understand 
what the makers intended to repre- 
sent. Star-like figures are intended 
to represent flowers. Double tri- 
angles represent gourds used as 
water-bottles ; zigzag lines, serpents. 
The figures of animals are very 
much distorted, in order to bring 
about a pleasing decorative effect. 

During his travels, Dr. Lumholtz 
also collected a large amount of 
archzeological material. In the ex- 
treme northern part of Mexico he 
obtained a great deal of pottery of 
great beauty, the decoration of 
which is somewhat similar to that 
on pottery found in the ancient 
pueblos of the Southwest Terri- 
tories. He also secured a series of 
very curious realistic clay figures, 
many of which represent the occu- 
pations of the people of. ancient 
Mexico. 

The materials obtained by Dr. 
Lumholtz illustrate in a very ex- 
haustive way both the archeology 
and ethnology of the people of a 
little-known portion of Mexico. The 
customs which he found prevailing 
at the present day give us an in- 
sight into what the culture of 
northern Mexico may have been at 
the time of the Conquest. 
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